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NEWS AND NOTES 



A STATE ASSOCIATION IN CALIFORNIA 

The California Association of Teachers of English was organized 
in San Francisco, April 18, 1914. The following officers were elected: 
Miss Emma J. Breck, Oakland High School, president; Miss Mary H. 
Post, San Jose Normal School, vice-president; Miss E. V. Schneider, 
Oakland High School, secretary-treasurer; Miss G. Henderson, Berkeley 
High School, editor; Executive Board: Professor B. P. Kurtz, Uni- 
versity of California; Professor S. S. Seward, Jr., Stanford University; 
A. J. Cloud, deputy superintendent of schools, San Francisco; Miss 
Grace Henley, Berkeley High School; Mrs. Page, Hamilton Intermediate 
School, San Francisco. 

There was a short program, which aimed to show the need of such 
an organization in California. Miss Elizabeth Sherman, of the Oakland 
school department, in a brief talk showed how the association could 
aid in helping to solve the problems of the teacher of English in the ele- 
mentary school. Miss Grace Henley, of the Berkeley High School, 
spoke on the same subject from the point of view of the high-school 
teacher of English. A paper entitled "Our Coming of Age," outlining 
the opportunities of the organization, was read by Professor B. P. 
Kurtz, of the University of California. 

Committees have already been appointed to investigate and report 
on certain phases of English work, such as the teaching of English in 
elementary schools, the conditions under which composition teachers 
work in elementary and high schools and also in universities, and the 
English course of most value to the greatest number in high schools. 

The association gives promise of being a live and energetic organ- 
ization. At the first meeting ninety-two members were enrolled, and 
the number has increased since that time. The membership includes 
teachers of English in elementary and high schools and in colleges and 
universities. By means of such a representative body, it is the purpose 
of the organization to make English teaching in California more vital 
and effective. 

SPRING MEETING OF THE CHICAGO ENGLISH CLUB 

The Chicago English Club met on Saturday, May 16, 1914, in the 
Directors' Room of the Public Library. The attendance was gratifying 
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evidence of the vitality of the organization, one of the oldest of the city 
associations of English teachers. The club has, indeed, ceased to be 
merely a city association, for its constituency is drawn in large measure 
from surrounding towns — to the great benefit of town and city alike. 

Two topics occupied attention. The first, "Separation of Compo- 
sition and Literature," was discussed by James F. Hosic, of the Chicago 
Normal College, who contended that the desirable thing is differentiation 
of English for work from English for pleasure, not separation of reading 
from speaking and writing. This view seemed to prevail. 

The second topic was "The Drama in the Schools." Five papers 
or talks were devoted to this subject. "Dramatization in Third-Grade 
Literature" was presented by Miss Kate Keith, of the Revere School, 
who gave a highly suggestive account of the activities and attitudes of 
her own pupils. "A Suggestion for Upper Grades" was made by Frank 
J. Piatt, of the Oak Park High School. This proved to be the idea of a 
little play in which the parts of speech should figure as the characters. 
The next speaker was Miss Effyan Wambaugh, of the Evanston Town- 
ship High School, who explained that the great opportunity of the high 
school in the matter of drama is to develop sound taste and hence to 
assist in creating a public which will demand good plays. Theodore B. 
Hinckley, of the University High School, gave an account of recent 
progress of the Drama League of America in organizing circuits of one- 
night stands and called attention to the Drama Quarterly, of which he 
is now the editor. 

No doubt the most interesting feature of the program was the talk 
by Maurice Brown, director of the Little Theater. He was glad to note, 
he said, the growth of dramatic activity in the schools but hoped that 
the dramatic instinct would be nurtured tenderly. Turning to the pro- 
fessional theater, he called attention to the surprising growth and 
immense possibilities of moving pictures and the consequent falling-off 
of regular drama. He thought this was but clearing the way for real 
art, and described the type of play which he believes America will develop. 
This will be a vital union of movement, color, and sound and these will 
be brought together in actual experiment on the stage. In such case the 
dialogue will be essentially that which springs up in the course of the 
rehearsals based upon the scenario of the author. 

The club elected Rollo L. Lyman, of the University of Chicago, 
president; Ida S. Simonson, of the State Normal School at DeKalb, 
vice-president; Eva Levy, of the Farren School, Chicago, secretary; 
and Kate Rising, of the Lake View High School, Chicago, treasurer. 
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PROGRAM OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF 
ENGLISH AT ST. PAUL 

First Session 
wednesday, july 8, 9:30 a.m. 
Joint Session with the Library Department of the N.E.A. 
"Cultural Possibilities of the Library," William B. Owen, Principal, 

Chicago Normal College. 
"The Library's Debt to Culture," M. S. Dudgeon, Secretary, Wiscon- 
sin Library Commission, Madison, Wis. 
"Successful Experience with Home Reading Lists" (a symposium). 
Note. — The report of the Committee on the High-School Course in English 
will be presented at a conference of the Commission on the Reorganization of 
Secondary Education on Wednesday afternoon. 

Second Session 
thursday, july 9, 9:30 a.m. 

"The Past and Future of the National Council of Teachers of English," 
Emma J. Breck, Department of English, Oakland High School, 
Oakland, Cal. 

"A Redistribution of the Subjects in the High-School Course," Vincil 
C. Coulter, Professor of English, State Normal School, Warrens- 
burg, Mo. 

"The Separation of Literature and Composition," Edwin L. Miller, 
Principal, Northwestern High School, Detroit, Mich. Discussion 
— Ellen F. P. Peake, Department of English, State Normal 
School, Oshkosh, Wis. 

Third Session 
thursday, july 9, 2:30 p.m. 

Round Table — Topic: "The Essentials of the English Course." In the 
Elementary School, J. W. Searson, Department of English, Agri- 
cultural College, Manhattan, Kan. In the High School, Minnie 
E. Porter, Department of English, Emerson School, Gary, Ind. 
In the Normal School, C. R. Rounds, Inspector of English in the 
Normal Schools of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. Discussion — C. W. 
Evans, Supervisor of English, East Orange, N. J. 



UNIFORM TERMINOLOGY OF GRAMMAR 

The report of the Joint Committee on Grammatical Nomenclature 
has been accepted by the National Education Association, the National 
Council of Teachers of English, and the Modern Language Association, 
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and has been recommended for use, as soon as practicable, in our schools. 
This report is published in somewhat brief form in the Proceedings of the 
National Education Association for 19 13. A limited edition of it is pub- 
lished in more complete form, with discussions and illustrations, and 
copies of this may be obtained at twenty cents each by addressing 
Durand W. Springer, secretary of the N.E.A., Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

The adoption of this report marks the end of the first stage of a 
long, friendly, but very difficult, campaign, carried on by a few men who 
were impressed by the unfair, unnecessary, and intolerable situation 
with regard to the terminologies in our various grammar texts. While 
good in He is good had ten different names, and red in We painted our 
barn red had eighteen different names, in current texts, and while other 
terms were almost correspondingly at variance, there was little hope 
for efficiency in the study or teaching of grammar. But with the appear- 
ance of this report, which has been commended on almost all sides in a 
way to gratify those who have had the movement so much in their hopes, 
and with the appearance of new texts which will conform with this 
standard nomenclature, a new era in the teaching of grammar is dawning. 
The full light of reasonableness will come when superintendents and 
others having control over the adoption of new texts insist that all such 
new books conform to the nomenclature set forth in the report. 

Of course the report will not wholly please any one person. It is 
not conceivable that any report of any committee of fifteen could wholly 
please any one — particularly, any teacher of grammar. If each super- 
intendent or each teacher of grammar were to refuse to accept a report 
until one should appear that wholly pleased him, we should never get 
on with a movement of this kind. So when we read the report, and the 
thing we don't like seems very important, and, maybe, very bad, let us 
first read the whole matter through, studying the arguments, explana- 
tions, and illustrations (written chiefly by the committee's tireless and 
enthusiastic chairman, Professor Hale), and perhaps, if our minds are 
open and we are not angry, our objection won't seem so great after all. 
Indeed, we may be sure that the thing we hesitate the most about 
accepting is the very thing most liked by some others. 

There are some changes from current nomenclature, but it should 
be clearly stated and thoroughly understood that the committee did not 
make any of these changes until it felt sure that the teaching of English 
grammar would be made simpler and more effective thereby. In the 
matter of cases we recommend that the subject of case be not emphasized 
in elementary English, a policy that is distinctly in accord with the feel- 
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ing of modern teachers of grammar. I have seen the report used to 
guide class exercises as a text, and have myself so used it; and it works. 
It makes for more effective and economical teaching. 

Many normal-school teachers are urging their students to secure 
copies. Every teacher of grammar should secure and study this docu- 
ment. The best way to understand it is to study it; when it is under- 
stood, it will be liked; and then its nomenclature will be used in our 

texts and in our schools. 

C. R. Rounds 

Secretary Joint Committee 
(Inspector of English, Wisconsin State Normals) 



THE QUESTION BOX 

Miss Jessie H. Coleman, of Oskaloosa, Iowa, writes saying that she 
approves of the plan to include in the Journal a department of answers 
to queries. She submits two questions: (1) What is the usual length of 
time spent upon Ivanhoe and The Lady of the Lake when studied in the 
first or second year of high school ? (2) What would be considered an 
average number of written themes in second, third, and fourth years 
when the teacher has five classes, but one vacant period, and the censor- 
ship of a literary society ? 

The answer to the first question appears to be that five or six such 
books are read in one semester in case the class in literature recites four 
of five days in the week. Much depends upon how much work is made 
to cluster round the text in hand. The answer to the second is to be 
found in the Hopkins report. 



The encouraging news comes from Grand Rapids, Michigan, that 
four has been set as the maximum number of classes for each English 
teacher. The head of the department will have but three in order that 
there may be opportunity for supervision. This sensible action is 
attributed largely to the influence of the Hopkins report. Copies of 
this document, by the way, may be obtained by members of the National 
Council from the secretary in Chicago. 



